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BOOK   Anglo-Saxon race, . . . I will only add that I am deeply sensible of tho
*     _j importance of sxich moral and incidental co-operation in the cause of
1896.    humanity as is pointed out in your letter, and that I boliovo that it
would profoundly affect the relations between tho two countries, and
would evoke that sympathy, which, oven if latont, must and ought to
exist between peoples with common origins, common literature, common
laws and common standards of right and wrong. . . .
All this illustrates the power of personal contact between
statesmen in international diplomacy. Two talks at Boston had
done more than a year of dispatches between Washington and
London. In advance Chamberlain and Olney supposed each
other to be hard men. They met to find that each possessed,
like the mass of both nations they represented, a full share of
human sentiment. The exchanges just related reveal another
side of Chamberlain's mind. On the Eastern Question, which
would be one main cause of a World War some day, they had,
alas, no effect. The Cleveland administration was soon crushed
in the presidential contest. Under the M'Kinley regime America
was engrossed by high tariffs, the Cuban chaos, and tho Spanish
War. It was a new era of economic and political expansion.
European attention and British policy henceforth were absorbed
almost continuously by other crises and cares. Tho Armenian
question, we may say, was wiped off the diplomatic map like
pencil-marks by india-rubher. The British fleet could not sail
like the ark to Ararat.
Chamberlain was convinced to the day of his death that
English-speaking solidarity would come some day; and his abhor-
rence of Turkish misrule since his Radical years was unchanged.
When the Cretan insurrection broke out in the spring following
his American visit he was the same fervent phil-Hellene he had
been for twenty years.
VIII
In the Unionist Cabinet he had already taken, his specific
share of responsibility for a far-reaching decision regarding
Egypt and the Nile. That the Sudan handed back to barbarism
must some day be reconquered was a general assumption amongst
Unionists and Liberal Imperialists of Lord Kosebery's school.